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Robiquet does not pretend to establish new conclusions on the larger 
questions, but confines himself to correcting or supplementing his prede- 
cessors on details. 

What is objectionable in this book, what has aroused criticism in 
France, is the author's over-indulgence in anecdotes and details more 
salacious than important. And, even granting that it is the historian's 
duty to tell everything, there was no need to rehearse discredited old 
scandals, such as the apocryphal episode at Amiens (p. 29), or the tale 
about Richelieu's relations with Anne (pp. 26-27) — on the authority of 
two such reputable witnesses as Retz and " cette bonne langue de Talle- 
mant " ! There was no need to drag in the wretched adventure of Mme. 
de Beauvais no less than four times (pp. 73, 86, 122, 134), or to repeat 
the abominable story from the diary of La Porte (pp. 70-71), which was 
refuted as long ago as the time of Voltaire. Furthermore, the author's 
taste for " romance " sometimes leads him into egregious blunders. For 
example, on page 109 he quotes from Mazarin's letter to the queen of 
August 8, 1651 (the correct date of which, by the way, is August 15), the 
following sentence: " Si, pour l'avantage du pere de 21 [21 is the king], 
il est necessaire de sacrifier H [H = Mazarin], il le faudrait faire. . . ." 
The phrase " le pere de 21 " is certainly not clear at first sight, but our 
author hastens to comment : " Ce pere du Roi ne serait-il pas Mazarin 
lui-meme, et ne veut-il pas dire ici que l'interet du Ministre doit flechir 
devant l'interet de son fils, qui est le Roi?" This seems sheer nonsense. 
Some study of the rest of this correspondence and especially of Mazarin's 
letter to Anne of July 6, 1651 (Ravenel, p. 137), would show that " le 
pere de 21 " is only a cryptic designation for the queen, who is commonly 
referred to throughout by such masculine pseudonyms as " Monsieur 
Zabaot ", " Monsieur Serafin ", " l'Espagnol ", " le pere de la Barque " 
(la Barque = the king), etc. Mazarin the father of Louis XIV. on such 
evidence ! 

M. Robiquet is an historian whose solid contributions to learning, 
notably his Histoire Municipale de Paris, entitle him to general respect; 
but when he lapses into his lighter vein, the results are a bit distressing. 

R. H. Lord. 

Geschichte der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. Von Johannes 
Dierauer. Vierter Band. Bis 1798. [Geschichte der Europa- 
ischen Staaten, vol. XXVI.] (Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Per- 
thes. 1912. Pp. xvii, 551.) 

The fourth volume of Dierauer's comprehensive history of the Swiss 
Confederacy has for its subject the period from the middle of the seven- 
teenth to the close of the eighteenth century. The author is not of the 
type of the venerated poet-historian Tschudi or the ardent Johannes von 
Miiller, who mingled truth and fiction in the attempt to picture an heroic 
past to serve as a " spur " unto succeeding generations. Dierauer belongs 
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to the modern school, as his great forerunner and contemporary Karl 
Dandliker; the pursuit of truth outweighs the ideal of patriotism. Dier- 
auer did not attempt a popular history; his careful and cautious state- 
ments are the result of a maximum of investigation; the general reader 
is not fascinated by the sober style of this accurate chronicler. 

A nation founded upon democratic principles is frequently expected 
to furnish in its history the realization of an ideal of human liberty. 
America was thus for many generations viewed from abroad through 
the glass of romanticism, and woe to the nation if political independence 
and self-government were found an insufficient guarantee for perfection, 
or for the unattained union of the varied but essential forms of human 
liberty, political, religious, social, and intellectual. If an American 
reader should hold a similarly romantic view of the Swiss democracy, 
his illusion would be dispelled by the very first chapter of Dierauer's 
volume. It treats of the genesis of the aristocracy in the Swiss Con- 
federacy. 

The democratic spirit of the original Swiss League, dating back to 
the close of the thirteenth century, began to break down in the Swiss 
Confederacy of the sixteenth and seventeenth, centuries. The original 
forest cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, had given the tiller of the 
soil access to the popular governing bodies and the right to hold office; 
the cantons, when controlled by cities, had given the countryman the 
right to settle in the city for a nominal sum and to avail himself of all 
political privileges. Gradually as wealth accumulated in the cities, the 
price of citizenship became higher, soon prohibitive, naturalization for 
those entering from the rural districts became possible only after twenty 
years of residence, then only after a generation, finally the privilege was 
abolished altogether. The patrician class of the cities encroached more 
and more upon the -ancient rights of the country population, reduced 
them to ever increasing dependence and finally to a state of serfdom. 
Peasant wars arose in consequence and after a desperate struggle re- 
sulted, as elsewhere in Europe, in the victory of the patrician classes. 
The disenfranchisement and bondage of the Swiss peasants, once so 
proud and jealous of their liberties, lasted until the period of the French 
Revolution. When the social war was over, religious intolerance had a 
free hand, engaging all classes alike in terrible conflicts. Zurich and 
Bern, unfortunately not united, were soon at war with the Catholic 
cantons Luzern, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden. Because of a lack of 
co-operation the forces of the reformers were quite generally worsted 
in the earlier period, until after a struggle of sixty years the principle 
for which they fought, equality for the two denominations where they 
existed together, was established in 1718. 

The particularism of the individual cantons was the besetting sin that 
prevented the Confederacy from assuming a firm position of indepen- 
dence between the traditional foe, the House of Hapsburg on the east 
and south, and the ambitious and aggressive neighbor, France, at the 
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west. The danger was ever present of being ground up between the war- 
ring powers at either hand. The policy of neutrality was maintained 
with great difficulty and at humiliating cost. France and Austria both 
succeeded by treaties, bribes, and threats in extracting tens of thousands 
of mercenary soldiers from the cantons as individuals, while the Con- 
federacy as a whole was avowing its neutrality. Dierauer estimates that 
60,000 Swiss soldiers were serving in the contending European armies 
in 1748. At no time was the weakness of the Confederacy more apparent 
than in the period of Louis XIV. (1661-1715), whose intrigues fostered 
the petty dissensions among the cantons and whose bribes and personal 
honors showered upon influential Swiss citizens kept the ruling parties 
subservient to his will. Had the tens of thousands of Swiss troops that 
were sold to Louis XIV., and as many others that served the allied 
enemies of France, been united for the defense of the Swiss borders, then 
the Confederacy need not have feared Austrian aggressions, or trembled 
when the French king invaded the Palatinate, annexed Strassburg, or 
threatened Geneva because the Huguenots were granted a place of refuge 
in Swiss territory. The gold that flowed into Swiss coffers in payment 
for mercenaries was a poor requital for the loss of national prestige and 
the draining of the best blood of the people. 

An inspiring chapter, contrasting markedly with the unsparing ac- 
count of internal dissensions and political stagnation, is the description 
of the intellectual awakening in Switzerland during the second and third 
quarters of the eighteenth century. In Bern there resided Albrecht von 
Haller (before and after his professorship in the University of G6t- 
tingen), the greatest anatomist of his day, and author of the poem Die 
Alpcn, which gave expression before Rousseau to the principle of the 
return of man to nature ; in Zurich Bodmer and Breitinger became the 
centre of a reform movement in German literature, and for some years 
entertained successively as their guests the German poets Klopstock and 
Wieland. In Basel lived the philanthropist Isaac Iselin, forerunner of 
Pestalozzi, and Johannes von Muller, whose eloquent history inspired 
national pride and patriotism. In Geneva there lived a number of 
savants and men of letters, among them the explorer of the Alpine high- 
lands Benedict de Saussure, and greater than all others Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the power of whose pen stirred all Europe. The same epoch 
witnessed the establishment of patriotic societies, e. g., the Helvetische 
Gesellschaft, which contributed to the rise of a sentiment for closer 
union and national dignity, but the historian regrets that their oratorical 
efforts were not transmuted into deeds. 

The last chapters are devoted to the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon upon Switzerland. April 12, 1798, was the decisive 
day which brought the end of the Swiss Confederacy, that had had its 
beginnings half a thousand years before. The Confederacy was laid low, 
says Dierauer, by the iron hand of a foreign conqueror, who had no 
understanding for its historical institutions, and was concerned only with 
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forcing upon it a form of government best calculated to serve his selfish 
interests. But the fault lay mainly, he continues, in the old Confederacy 
itself, the internal conditions of which had become impossible, yet the 
ruling parties, in this blind feeling of security, neglected all attempts at 
reform, and refused to adjust themselves to the new social order. The 
author nevertheless sees in the fall of the old Confederacy the foundation 
for the political development of modern Switzerland. 

One serious omission must be noted in the comprehensive work of 
Dierauer. There is no mention whatever of the emigration of Swiss 
people from their native country, yet we know that during the period 
which he treats tens of thousands of Swiss left their native land to seek 
homes in distant America. Mingled with the Palatines they settled in 
Pennsylvania, trekked to Maryland and Virginia, or established indepen- 
dent settlements, as Newbern (1710) and Purysburg (1732), in the 
Carolinas. All the conditions skillfully portrayed by the historian made 
for a large emigration: destructive wars, tyranny of rulers, religious 
intolerance, economic bankruptcy of the farming class. In amount and 
certainly in lasting effect those that left Switzerland to build permanent 
homes in the American colonies contributed far more in the world's his- 
tory than the hosts of mercenary troops who shed their blood on the 
battlefields of Europe, destroying one another in the service of clashing 
interests. About one-third of them only returned to their homes to share 
the glory of success or to utilize the compensation for which they so 
readily took up arms. The faithful and heroic stand of the Swiss guard 
during the attack on the Tuileries (called by Dierauer the last appear- 
ance of the Swiss mercenary soldier in history) is spectacular, yet the 
upholding of crumbling dynasties is a pursuit that cannot be measured 
as high as the nation-building of the faithfully drudging fearless Swiss 
pioneers in America. This principle Dierauer would probably concede, 
and he is but following the custom of European historians who consign 
to oblivion the record of the surplus population that has drifted away to 
foreign shores. They are regarded as a loss to be forgotten. Lost they 
were politically to the fatherland, but as surely were they a gain to 
humanity, a contribution of which the fatherland might well be proud. 

A. B. Faust. 

La Diplomatie de la Gironde: Jacques-Pierre Brissot. By H.-A. 
Goetz-Bernstein, Docteur es Lettres de l'Universite de Paris. 
(Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1912. Pp. xx, 450.) 

The object of M. Goetz-Bernstein is not to rewrite the history of the 
Girondins but merely to set forth the ideas of Brissot and the other 
Girondin leaders upon foreign affairs and to trace their influence upon 
the diplomacy of the Revolution. While his work lies in the same field 
as that of M. Sorel, it is by no means a duplication. What M. Sorel, in 
his task of far larger scope, has necessarily treated with brevity M. 



